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NOTES. 



Eur. Alcest. 229, 230. 

Kal 7rXeov rj ^po\io 8ipr)v oipavito TreAacrcrat. The word oipavlia IS 
suspicious, as the expression " sky-hung halter " is too extravagant 
for Euripides, though Aeschylus might perhaps have used it. Bacch. 
1064, «Xc£tt;s ovpdvtov anpov xXaSov, El. 1 158, ovpavia Te.i\ea,TTO. 1087, 
T£tx«a oipdvia, are not parallel cases. To call a tree or wall " high as 
heaven " is a common poetic hyperbole in every age. An instance 
more to the point is El. 860, ovpavtov irrjBr]p.a, but this is surely a far 
more natural expression than oipctvios /Jpox°s would be. Wecklein 
has suggested the reading dy^ona) instead of oipavito ; but the two 
words have little resemblance to each other, and it is hard to see 
how the change could have arisen. Possibly we should read ovAop.eV<j> 
" fatal," " deadly," instead of oipaviio. The Epic form ov\6p.cvos is 
found in three passages of Euripides — Iph. Taur. 1109, Trvpywv 
ov\op.€vu>v (so the Cod. Florentinus ; the Palatine has 6\op.evo>v, 
which is metrically impossible here), Iph. Aul. 793, warpi'Sos ovAo- 
p.evas (so the Mss.), and Phoen. 1526, ovX6p.ev alKurpxtxa. About 
the two first of these there is some dispute, and many editors read 
oAA.vju.eWv and oAAv/uevas with Erfurdt, believing that oiAo/ueVos cannot 
mean "lost," "ruined"; but cf. Aesch. Prom. 397, ov\op.tva<s rv^as. 
About the third, in which oiAd/xeva has the desired meaning of "fatal," 
"baneful," there is no question. Sophocles has one very doubtful 
case, Antig. 840, ovk oikop-ivav ippifcas. Here the Mss. have 6X0- 
p&vav, but the metre requires a long initial syllable. If ovXop.ivav 
is right, it must mean " dead," as it is opposed to im<pavTov ; but 
Martin's olxopcvav is not a violent change, and brings out the antithesis 
better. To sum up, Euripides uses the word once in the required 
sense, and has two other cases where the form probably occurs, 
though with a different meaning. Aeschylus has the form once, 
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Sophocles probably not at all. When the influence of Homeric 
passages like Od. 10, 394, <j)dpfw.Kov oiXofievov, is taken into account, 
it seems not unreasonable to suppose that Euripides may have 
written f3p6\tg ovX.ofj.ivio. 

PETRONIUS, C. 65, BUECHELER. 

Ego maiestate conterritus praetorem putabam venisse; ibid, prae- 
torio loco se posuit. From the use of the word praetorem in the 
former of these two passages Mommsen (Hermes, XIII. p. 109) 
inferred that the scene of the Cena Trimalchionis was laid in 
Cumae, because it is certain from inscriptions (C.I.L. X. 3685, 
3698) that in that city the chief magistrates were styled prae tores. 
Friedlaender in his admirable edition of the Cena (p. 6 ; cf. 
" Wochenschrift f. klass. Philologie," Nov. 25, 1891) adopts the same 
view. If it were certain that Petronius in these two passages used 
the words praetor and praetorius in their strict sense, the argument 
would be conclusive. But there are several facts which make this 
extremely doubtful. The word praetor was one in the use of which 
there was great latitude. Originally denoting any leader or chief, 
it was long applied throughout a large part of Italy to the chief 
magistrates of towns. How widely this usage prevailed may be seen 
from the instances collected by Marquardt (" Staatsverwaltung," I. 2 
pp. 149, 150). It continued among the common people even after 
their towns became colonies or municipia. There is evidence that in 
at least three Campanian cities — Cales (C.I.L. 4651, 4657, 3923), 
Capua (Cic. de Leg. Agr. II. 34, 92) and Cumae — the chief magis- 
trates were called praetors ; and what proof have we that this was 
not the case in others as well, e.g. Puteoli? The inscriptions, it is 
true, do not show this; but they do not in the case of Capua, 
although they are very numerous. 

Again, the title " praetor " is one which a stranger like Encolpius 
might very naturally apply to a city official of whose precise rank he 
was ignorant, but who was attended by a lictor and a large retinue. 
We have as little reason to suppose that the chief magistrates of 
Trimalchio's city were really called praetors as that the same title 
belonged to those of Saguntum (Liv. XXI. 12, 7) or of Fundi (Hor. 
Sat. I. 5, 34). In the words of Teuffel (Rom. Lit. ed. Schwabe, 
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p. 745), "auch der praetor c. 65 kann nichts beweisen." In the 
second passage from Petronius quoted above, Friedlaender has tried 
to use the words praetorio loco in support of his position (see 
" Wochenschrift," I.e.). But praetorius locus is simply another name 
for the locus consularis — the place of honor at the table — and the 
expression has undoubtedly survived from the time when the chief 
magistrates at Rome as well as elsewhere were called " praetores." 
Cf. Sen. Cont. IX. 25, 2, meretrix uxoris loco accubuit, immo prae- 
toris. 

On the other hand, the difficulties of the view that Cumae is the 
scene of the Cena are very great. Trimalchio says (c. 48), nam 
Sibyllam quidem Cumis ego oculis meis vidi in ampulla pendere. 
Strange language, surely, if the speaker is in Cumae ! Mommsen 
thought that Petronius wished to hold up Trimalchio to greater 
ridicule by making him relate events supposed to have occurred in 
his own city as if they had been seen on a distant journey. This 
view has found few adherents. On the other hand, Friedlaender 
frankly admits that if Cumis in c. 48 is right, the scene of the Cena 
cannot be laid in Cumae. Following Studnitzka, he holds Cumis 
to be a gloss which has crept into the text (see his edition, note 
ad loc, and "Wochenschrift," I.e.). It is, of course, possible that 
this is so, but to assume that it is true without further proof is to 
suit the facts to a preconceived theory. Moreover, even if Cumis 
is a gloss, there is another passage that occasions difficulty, for in 
c. 53 the praedium Cumanum, quod est Trimalchionis is mentioned 
along with horti Pompeiani ; a fact which Friedlaender vainly strives 
to explain away in his note ad loc. Either one of these passages 
might perhaps not be decisive, but to disregard both is surely to go 
too far, and is contrary to the principles of sound criticism. 

Soph. Trach. 56, 57. 

/laXicrra 8' ovirep eiKos "YAAov, et irarpos 
ve/xoi tiv utpav tov koAcos irpd<r<rtiv SoKttv ; 

So the Laurentian. Vat. and Harl. have ve/u.ei, which some editors 
prefer, following Matthiae. The principal difficulty is with rov ko\S>s 
Trpdo-creiv 80/cciv. Those editors who retain these words unchanged 
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regard them as an epexegetical addition, the whole being equivalent 
to ei v€/j.oi rev wpav tov tov traripa koASs irpdo-aav 8ok€iv. To this 
there is the fatal objection that Sokuv is unsuitable. Hyllus would 
be concerned about the real welfare of his father, not his apparent 
prosperity. The lines have been emended in many ways. The 
easiest of these changes is perhaps that suggested by Nauck, «' 
waT^os | vipx.iv vw u>pav tov /caXfis irpao-trav So/ceis. KaXws trpaxro-w 
usually means " to prosper," " be fortunate," but may also mean 
"to act rightly," or "fittingly." Cf. Soph. O. C. 1764, km raira 
fi €<f>i] TrpaxrrrovTa. xaAuis \<i>pav ?|«v aXkv aXmrov, where Professor Jebb 
acutely observes: " koAus with irpdo-o-ovTa (not with e£ew), 'in a 
seemly manner,' ' duly ' (Lat. rite) . The fact that wpao-owra koASs 
usually meant ' faring well ' is no objection. The ancient Greek 
instinct for words was remarkably free from bondage to phrases." 
Cf. also Plat. Gorg. 507, C ; Charm. 172, A. If now we read 

€i irdpo'S 
vip.il Ttv u>pav tov /caASs 7rpa<row ookclv, 

and take koASs wpdo-o-w in the sense of " to act rightly," the diffi- 
culty seems to be in great part removed. The idiomatic use of 
irdpo'S (like the Ger. sonsf) with a present is well known. The most 
familiar case is doubtless the Homeric irdpos ye p.kv ovn 6ap.lt,a<;, 
II. 18, 386. The sense will then be "if on other occasions he has 
(habitually) shown care for his reputation (for being thought to act 
rightly)." The change is certainly a very slight one. 

H. W. Hayley. 



On Horace, Sat. I. 4. 39. 

Primum ego me illorum, dederim quibus esse poetas, 
Excerpam numero. 

Bentley (and before him N. Heinsius), against the almost unani- 
mous testimony of the manuscripts, changed to poetis, citing S. I. 
1. 19 atqui licet esse beatis ; S. I. 2. 51 munifico esse licet; Ep. II. 
3. 372 mediocribus esse poetis non homines, non di, non concessere 
columnae; and the passage which he found already quoted as a 
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parallel by Aero, 6 1 . I. 6. 24 quo tibi, Tilli, sumere depositum clavum 
fierique tribuno. Bentley has been followed here by Orelli, Haupt, 
Vahlen, Schtitz, Kiessling, and others. Dillenburger, Kriiger, Keller, 
Wickham, and Mewes (in the last edition of Orelli) retain poetas, 
but no one of them points out the flaw in Bentley's argument, or 
gives any reason for his preference except the weight of manuscript 
authority. 

I have no doubt that Bentley was right in holding that Horace 
always used a predicate dative, and never a predicate accusative, 
after licet esse and equivalent expressions of permission. In Ep. I. 
16. 61 da mihi fallere, da iusto sanctoque videri, the manuscripts are 
pretty evenly divided between iusto sanetoqae and iustum sanctum- 
que ; but the former is rightly printed in all the editions. The only 
other examples that occur in the poems are those cited by Bentley, 
in which the text may be regarded as certain. Bentley's argument 
fails, because the case here is not parallel to those which he cites, 
but involves a different principle. Do in our passage does not 
express permission, as concedo does in Ep. II. 3. 372, which is 
Bentley's nearest parallel; it expresses admission of an assertion, 
the granting of a claim ; and the construction it introduces is that 
of indirect discourse. It is not the do of Ep. I. 16. 61, or of S. II. 
3. 191 di tibi dent classem reducere, but of Ep. II. 1. 125 si das 
hoc, parvis quoque rebus magna iuvari. ' Esse poetas ' stands for 
the ' sumus poetae ' of the writers who claimed that distinction for 
themselves. This use of do is common enough in argumentative 
discourse; cf. Cic. Tusc. I. 25 M. Quid hoc? dasne aut manere 
animos post mortem aut morte ipsa interire? A. Do vero. M. Quid 
si maneant? A. Beatos esse concedo. For the dative quibus, cf. 
Cic. Inv. I. 53 Socrates . . . nihil ipse adferre ad persuadendum 
volebat, sed ex eo, quod sibi ille dederat quicum disputabat, aliquid 
conficere malebat quod ille ex eo quod iam concessisset necessario 
adprobare deberet. 

C. L. Smith. 
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In Liddell & Scott's lexicon, under the word TrtjywLu, we find : — 
a-Krjvriv it., to fix, pitch a tent, Andoc. 33, 9, Plat. Legg. 817 c (so 
in Med. cr/o/ras -irr}£ao-&at, to pitch their tents, Hdt. 6, 12). 

In the passage from the pseudo-Andocides as well as in that from 
Herodotus, the expression is a purely military one ; not so in the 
Laws. Here we have to do with the answer to be given to tragic 
poets who may request to be allowed to produce plays, and part of 
this answer is : — 

pr] Sr] 86£r)T€ r/pas paSuus ye ovrioi ipas Trork Trap' rjpiv idxretv cr/o;vas 
T€ Trr/^avTai kwt ayopav /cat KaXXuptavovs VTTOKpiTas uarayo.yop.wovs kt\. 

I have never seen this passage referred to in the discussion of 
theatrical antiquities, yet it is obviously of interest, and it may be 
of importance, in the debate between the Old-Stagers and the No- 
Stagers. It is true that o-Krjvas Tn}£ai here may simply mean that 
actors on coming to a town ' camped out ' in the ayopa and lived 
there during their stay in the town. Yet at the time when the Laws 
was written, inns were not so rare that travellers were reduced to 
this necessity ; and further the theatrical word uo-ayayopivovs so 
closely following seems to belong or to point to o-Krjvas. But it is 
possible to look at the phrase in two other ways. It may be a sur- 
vival from the time when as yet there were no permanent stage- 
buildings, and when o-Kr/vr} meant merely the hut or booth used by 
the actors as their dressing-room. (I use the word ' survival ' here 
because the ideal city of the Laws was already provided with Oiarpa 
(p. 779 d), and these, at the time when the Laws was written, must 
have included stage-buildings, whether the stage was raised or not. 
In a note on o-Kr/vas irijlai in my article on cr/cr/vaw, o-ky]v£o>, and 
o-kt/vou) in the American Journal of Philology, XIII, p. 79, I did not 
observe that cruras taken in this sense must be a survival.) From 
this hut would be made the entrances of the actors, into it their 
exits, and on its front would be hung the scenery. The hut itself 
would be set on the edge of the circular orchestra, which might 
naturally be in or near the ayopa. The old ' market-orchestra ' of 
Athens is an instance in point. A third view may be to take o-Krjvds 
in the sense of 'wagons,' — the wagons in which the travelling 
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troupes of actors carried round their scenery, costumes, property, and 
the like. These would be covered, to protect the goods from storms ; 
they would be o-Kr/val rpox^Xaroi, a phrase used by Aeschylus, Pers. 
1000 ; cf. also Ar. Ach. 69, la-K-qv-qfuivoi, said of the envoys travelling 
in the covered carriages of the Persians ; and crKrjvrj as used of the 
tilt of such a wagon in Xen. Cyr. 6, 4, n. 

Whatever be the meaning of the phrase, the whole passage seems 
to be our earliest mention of travelling troupes of actors. 

M. H. Morgan. 



Me'Xos ' song.' 

Curtius in his Greek Etymology connects this word with /xet'Xta and 
jaeiAixios ; it would then mean originally something like ' softness.' 
Similarly Vanicek. This is a conspicuous example of how things are 
not named. There cannot be any doubt that /uAos ' song ' is one 
and the same word with /ue'Aos ' limb.' The meaning ' song ' is post- 
Homeric, appearing first in Archilochus, Alcman, and one of the 
smaller ' Homeric ' Hymns. The transition from ' limb ' to ' song ' 
is illustrated by the Sanskrit word pada. Pada, properly 'foot,' 
means a quarter of a slaughtered animal. Then it means a line of a 
four-verse stanza. Thence it comes to mean ' verse ' outright, even 
of some different stanza. 

So in Greek the rhythmical divisions, or phrases, of a song were 
once called its p-i\r\, or ' limbs,' precisely as long afterwards, by the 
same figure, they were called its KwXa. The strophe of four phrases 
always predominated in the simpler sorts of lyric poetry. Such a 
strophe, for instance, was the elegiac distich, at the time when ele- 
giacs were sung. It needs no great effort of the imagination to 
conceive it as a quadruped. 

Mcyois rev KaraKavOc : ) , ,. , 

, . *, « a ' \ fore limbs, 

k,t aAKifiov e££Te uvfx,ov ) 

(o vim; ov8' alhelad' ") , . , ,. 

, , > hmd limbs. 

a/a<pt7T£ptKTiovas. ) 

And I need only mention the stanzas of Alcaeus and Sappho, the 
form of the Attic scolion, and such early lyric scraps as Archil, frag. 
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88 and 94, to make clear the prevalence of the tetracolic strophe. 
The terminology in question grew up, I think, in the singing- school ; 
boys were taught their songs phrase by phrase ; they were made to 
sing and play them limb-meal (p.e\t£av) ; they called their singing 
lesson their /xeXr), as they did their Homer lesson l-m). The antith- 
esis of €wr) and (xlXr) in such places as Plat. Rep. II, 379°, X, 607", 
rests on ancient tradition. 

How then did /xeAos come to signify a whole song ? At first by a 
sort of " synecdoche," just as we use ' stave ' or ' strain ' for a whole 
song. Indeed, these very words will fit perfectly as translations of 
/xeXos in nearly all the earlier occurrences. As when Archilochus 
says, koXov i£dp£ai /*eXos oI8a, hi0vpa.jt.j3ov (frag. 77), or Theognis 
(761), 'Let lyre and pipe sound a lepbv /xeAos', or Alcman (frag. 1) 
calls on the muse to begin a /teXos veoxpov. So a score of other places. 
Often the plural, ' strains of music,' is used : Horn. Hymn. XIX, 1 6 
(ovk av rovye Tra.pa8pdp.oi iv /aeAeccrcriv) , Aesch. Suppl. 809, Pind. O. 
II, 47, etc. ; sometimes when a single composition is evidently meant 
(Pind. O. X, 84; I. V, 2). Nevertheless there are places in the 
earlier poets where the later sense of piXos begins to appear : Alcman 
frag. 25, lirrj tcuSc koa. pe\os, 'these verses and this tune' ; Echembrotus 
in Pausan. X, 7, 6, piXea ko.1 iXiyovs. And the sense ' lyric compo- 
sition' is clear in Herod. II, 135 ; V, 95. The idea of music is 
always present, whether melody as opposed to words be intended 
(Alcman frag. 25, quoted), or instrumental music only (Theogn. 761, 
quoted ; Pind. P. XII, 19 ; Alcman frag. 82 ; Sophocl. frag. 226 D ; 
Simonides frag. 46), or, finally, song as opposed to instrumental 
accompaniment (Pind. N. IV, 15 ; O. X, 84). 

Significant is the adjective ip,p.e\rjs, established in the metaphor- 
ical sense ' suitable,' ' harmonious ' in Simonides's time (ipptXiu*;, 
frag. 5), and recurring in Aristophanes and Plato. It is based on a 
phrase iv p.eXei, which we find in Plato, Soph. 227** (iv piXei <pdey£6- 
p*6a) . This phrase also is of the singing-school. To Plato it doubt- 
less meant ' in tune.' But originally, we may well believe, to sing iv 
piXa was to sing ' in time,' following the rhythmical divisions. There 
are indications that ip.p.cXrjs once referred to rhythm. First Sappho's 
ip.p.e\iu><; TToSea-a-iv (opx^vvro (frag. 54). Then the dance ippiXtm. 
This name was not confined to the tragic dance, but was used by 
Aeschylus (see Hesychius s.v.) of the criWws of the satyric drama. 
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In Herod. VI, 129 ip-^eXeia means simply 'dance-tune.' Lastly, on 
two. Xoywv ip.p.iXtuxv, Aristoph. Ran. 896, the Scholiast remarks, 
Ko.Tay(pr)<TTiKio<s vvv tyjv evpvOp.mv ; perhaps wrongly, for i/x/iiXeia may 
here signify only ' harmonious combination.' 

The opposite of l^eX^s is ■n-XTy^eX^s (first, I think, Eurip. Med. 
306), which points to a phrase TrXrjv p-eXovs, ' out of time ' (and tune). 
For this we have nap p.eXo<s, Pind. N. VII, 69, and irapa. p.iXos several 
times in Plato. 

Of jueXi£«>, ' sing rhythmically,' we have spoken above. It first 
occurs Aesch. Ag. n 76 (and Pind. N. XI, 18?). I suspect that Hor- 
ace's carmina divides (Od. I, 15, 15) is a translation of this. Marini 
and Henzen interpret carmen descindentes in the Acta Fratrum Ar- 
valiutn (ann. 218 ; see p. 33 of Henzen's edition) in a similar way. 

The parallelism of the German glied and lied, which has sometimes 
been brought forward, is striking but illusory. Lid, ' limb,' and Hod, 
' song,' are separate words in old German, and without etymological 
connexion. Nor has /*<?Xos anything to do with p.iXtr<a. 

irXavoBias, Homeric Hymn, III. 75. 

7rXavoStas 8' jjXawt Sict ifta.pa$u>8(a )(S>pov 

is an " acephalous " verse, which I think has passed unchallenged 
hitherto, though its refutation lies in plain sight in Hesychius : irX-qvo- 

Suu . . . Tqi TrejrXavrjp.ivrji rrjs SpOrji 680C, TOVTeamv dSiKiai. This gloss 

relates to another occurrence of the word, in a figurative sense. In 
our passage irXrjvoSia.^ should be read, as an adjective referring to 
fiovs understood. We have spoken in the preceding note of irXrjp,p.e- 
Xt/s, and the phrase irXrjv p.iXovs which it presupposes. In like way 
7rX7/i/d8ios comes from a -n-Xyjv 68ov, ' out of the road.' The two words 
together show that 7rXrjv in former times had a wider range of mean- 
ing than ' except.' 

Frederic D. Allen. 



